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A DEFENSE OF ONTOLOGICAL LIBERALISM 


I. The thesis which the present paper is concerned to defend is 
that no ontological position can be either proved or refuted; and 
therefore that any ontological position which is meaningful is ten- 
able, and that its adoption or rejection is thus in the end purely a 
matter of one’s personal taste at any given time. 

II. First, then, what, as a matter of logical form, is an ontological 
position? The answer is that it is a statement of the form ‘‘To be 
is to be X,’’ or ‘‘To be real is to be X.’’ Thus Berkeley’s position 
that ‘‘To be is to be perceived or percipient,’’ Hobbes’ position that 
‘To be real is to be body,’’ Professor Taylor’s position that ‘‘To be 
real is to be free from contradiction,’’ etc. In such statements, how- 
ever, the terms ‘‘To be’’ or ‘‘Being’’ on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, ‘‘To be real’’ or ‘‘Reality,’’ have been used more or less 
indiscriminately. But the logical situations resulting from the use 
of the two terms are very different indeed, and each must, therefore, 
be examined separately. 

III. Let us first examine the implications of assertions of the 
form ‘‘To be is to be X’’—of assertions, that is, where the subject is 
merely ‘‘To be,’’ or ‘‘Being,’’ without any qualifications such as 
the addition of the word ‘‘real’’ would constitute. Then, within 
‘“‘ Being,’’ as thus maximally taken, must find room not only 
physical things, but also fictions, illusions, mere meanings, null- 
classes, appearances, efc.—everything, in short, that can in any way 
be mentioned, except ‘‘Nothing-at-all.’’ This maximal interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘To be’’ once agreed upon, it at once follows that any defini- 
tion that has ‘‘To be’’ for its subject must also have ‘‘To be’’ and 
no more, for its predicate; for otherwise what the definition would 
do would be to make Being-in-general mean one only of its own par- 
ticular kinds. It would pack the whole building into one of the 
rooms of it. And this consequence is obviously not to be avoided by 
saying that if Being is infinite, then, as in other infinite collections, 
some parts of it are equal to the whole. For what is true of an in- 
finite collection is only that a one-one correspondence can be estab- 
lished between the entities of the whole collection and the entities of 
some part of it; and this is a very different thing, indeed, from say- 
ing that the two collections are ‘‘equal’’ in the sense of being recip- 
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rocally composed of identically the same entities—that between the 
‘‘map’’ and the ‘‘object mapped’’ there is no difference at all— 
which is, of course, not true. Philosophical mystics always have 
perceived clearly that since all determination is negation, when the 
subject is undetermined Being as such, the application to it of any 
determining predicate constitutes a flagrant contradiction ; and that. 
on the other hand, the application to it of a strictly non-determining 
predicate yields a mere tautology. 

To take the position that ‘‘To be is to be X’’ can, therefore, con. 
sist only in arbitrarily defining ‘‘nothing-of-kind-X’’ and ‘nothing. 
at-all’’ as being strictly synonymous terms; and this entails that any 
word used (whether affirmatively, negatively, or interrogatively) by 
the maker of such a definition must either connote ‘‘being XY” or 
‘‘being a kind of X,’’ or else be wholly meaningless. Thus, if one 
has, for instance, taken the position that ‘‘to be at all is to be per. 
ceived or percipient,’’ then, if one wses the word ‘‘Matter’’ in any 
way, either that word connotes ‘‘being perceived or percipient”’ or 
else it means nothing at all. If it means nothing at all, Materialism 
ean not be refuted because it can not then even be stated. If on the 
other hand, ‘‘being perceived or percipient’’ is made part of the 
meaning of the word ‘‘Matter,’’ then, with such a meaning for the 
word ‘‘Matter,’’ Materialism and Idealism turn out to be precisely 
identical positions, or Materialism at most a special kind of Idealism! 
And if, on the contrary, the Idealist allows the word ‘‘ Matter ”’ to 
mean something else than ‘‘ being perceived or percipient,’’ then, in so 
doing, he commits ontological suicide, abandoning as he does his 
idealistic position, and embracing the new position that ‘‘To be is to 
be percipient, or perceived, or something else.’’ But a precisely 
similar predicament arises from the position that ‘‘To be is to be 
Matter,’’ or, indeed, from any other position of the form ‘‘To be is 
to be X,’’ where ‘‘To be’’ is maximally interpreted. Therefore, no 
such position ean refute or be refuted by any other such position— 
which is the very thesis of the Liberalism that I am defending. Any 
such position, in practice, can consist only in wholly ignoring what- 
ever is not-X. The holder of it may be compared to a metaphysical 
ostrich, who has buried his head in his favorite patch of ontological 
sand. 

IV. But now, I may be told, what the Berkeleyan idealist, for in- 
stance, actually means is that the word ‘‘ Matter ’’ does have a mean- 
ing, which is, indeed, in the broad sense perceived, but that there are 
no cases at all of that meaning. In this answer, a distinction is ob- 
viously implied between two kinds of Being, namely, being an in- 
dividual case of a kind, which is being real, and being a kind without 
cases, which is being unreal. This, then, brings me to ontological 
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positions of the form ‘‘To be real is to be X,’’ for which the form 
“Mg be is to be X’’ very possibly is but an ellipsis. Let us, there- 
fore, now examine the implications of positions of the form ‘‘To be 
real is to be X.”’ 

The first implication is that if anything is not-X, it is not real; 
and to say this does not now mean that it is nothing at all, but only 
that it belongs to a realm of being other than that which was declared 
to be Real Being, thus, possibly, to the realm of existing illusions, 
appearances, or unrealities. In other words, the realm of Being-in- 
general is now thought of as divided into two sub-classes, one of them 
entitled to the name ‘‘Reality,’’ and the other to the name ‘‘Un- 
reality’’ or ‘‘Appearance.’’ And the question now is, which one out 
of the various realms distinguishable within Being-in-general, is the 
one entitled to the name ‘‘Real’’? Let us suppose this question 
answered, and the proposed answer to be that ‘‘Real being is being 
that is X.’’ The question next arises, how can we find out whether 
or not that answer is correct? This obviously depends on what were 
supposed to be the data, and what the quesitum, of the problem to 
which the assertion ‘‘To be real is to be X’’ purports to be a true 
answer. That problem might have been any one of four different 
ones : 

1. It might have been: What entities are upon empirical exami- 
nation all found to possess the character ‘‘Reality’’? If this is the 
problem, the definition of the term ‘‘Reality’’ must be assumed 
agreed upon to begin with; and the answer to the problem is then to 
be ascertained by examining entities of various sorts within the realm 
of Being in general, and observing in each of them whether or not 
the character meant by the word ‘‘Reality’’ is present. The con- 
clusion that ‘‘To be real is to be X’’ then means that it has been 
statistically ascertained that the character meant by the word ‘‘ Real- 
ity”’ and the character ‘‘X’’ are always present together. But I do 
not think any philosopher has ever claimed his ontological position to 
have been arrived at in this way. Moreover, the clear understanding 
of the meaning of the word ‘‘ Reality,’’ which is necessary to attack 
the problem in this way, is not possessed. Far from being one of the 
data of the problem, it is on the contrary much rather itself the 
quesitum. 

2. But, secondly, the problem might have been the converse of 
the above; namely: What character is empirically found present in 
all and in none but the entities to which the name ‘‘Realities’’ is in 
fact applied? If this is the problem, then the concrete denotation of 
the word ‘‘Realities,’’ instead of as in the previous case the connota- 
tion of it, must be assumed clearly agreed upon to begin with: It 
must be assumed as agreed that this entity, and that entity, and that 
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entity, etc., are all in fact called Realities, and that the problem is to 
discriminate and state abstractly the character in the possession of 
which all these entities agree, and which differentiates them from all 
the entities that are acknowledged not to form part of the denotation 
of the word ‘‘Realities.’’ But it is, I presume, again obvious that 
no ontological position claims to be so grounded. And again, the 
denotation of the word ‘‘Reality’’ is no more definitely agreed upon 
than the connotation. The same individual entity, as a matter of 
fact, is classed as one of the realities, and also as not one of them, by 
different persons, and even by the same person on different oc- 
casions. Examination of a few concrete cases of the use of the term 
‘*Real’’ makes this evident. We say, for instance, that Spain is a 
real country, but Utopia is not real; that this table appears solid, 
but is really a mass of whirling electrons; that this table-top appears 
trapezoidal but is really rectangular, although for the painter it is 
really trapezoidal ; that we have a real toothache, but only imagine a 
pain in our arm; that God alone is real, and that Spain, table-tops, 
material objects, toothaches, etc., are but empty conceits. We speak 
of what we really mean, really feel, really think, really imagine, 
really want, really are doing; of a man’s real motive; of something 
being really worth the trouble; of love, or of beauty, as being the 
only reality of life; of the realization of our dreams, and of the facet 
that, after all, dreams are the only realities, etc. 

3. But now, by this very array of cases of the use of the term 
‘‘real,’’ we find ourselves led to the idea that our problem is, after 
all, not concerned with the observation of nature (whether physical, 
psychical or other), but on the contrary with the observation of 
language as admittedly well used. Thus, thirdly, the problem might 
have been construed as having for its datum a purely verbal defini- 
tion of Reality, announcing merely what users of admittedly good 
English have a priori proposed to signify when conferring on any- 
thing the status ‘‘real.’’ The question would then be that of de- 
ducing a priori from that verbal definition, by the addition of suit- 
able determinants, the various logically possible species of reality— 
as, for instance, we deduce from the definition of the term ‘‘Paral- 
lelogram’’ the possible kinds of Parallelograms: squares, rhombs, 
etc. But a verbal definition of Reality, acknowledged to represent 
the meaning intended for the term by admittedly good English, is, 
unfortunately, not available; and our problem must therefore be the 
converse of the above, for that converse constitutes the only remain- 
ing possibility, which is as follows: 

4. Given a number of expressions such as those listed above, that 
admittedly constitute good and meaningful English, and in which 
the term ‘‘real’’ is used, find out by induction from these expres- 
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sions what definition of the word ‘‘real’’ could, in all of them alike, 
be substituted for the word itself without changing the meaning of 
any of the expressions. This, I say, is the problem which proposi- 
tions of the form ‘‘To be real is to be X’’ attempt to answer, so far 
as they claim every one’s assent. And now, what is the correct 
answer to that problem ? 

Many conflicting answers have been proposed, but there is one 
that has already met the approval of a number of philosophers of 
otherwise divergent views, and which is thus remarkable among on- 
tological positions in that it appears to have some claim to being not 
a rival of, and incompatible with, others, but on the contrary to 
stand to these others in the inclusive relation of genus to species. 
Moreover, it appears to be compatible with all such cases of the use 
of the word ‘‘ real ’’ as were mentioned above. That answer declares 
Reality to be that of which we must take account for our purposes. 
William James, Royee, and Taylor, at least, agree as to this. But, 
now, the immediate consequence of accepting this definition of Real- 
ity as a correct induction of the verbal meaning of the term as ac- 
tually used, appears to be, again, such an Ontological Liberalism as 
I am defending. Thus Taylor says: ‘‘So far then, it might seem 
that ‘reality’ is a purely relative term, and that our previous choice 
of ultimate freedom from contradiction as our standard of reality 
was an arbitrary one, due to the mere accident that our special pur- 
pose in sitting down to study Metaphysies is to think consistently. 
Of course, it might be said, whatever game you choose to play at, the 
rules of that particular game must be your supreme reality so long 
as you are engaged in it. But it depends on your own choice what 
game you will play and how long you will keep at it. There is no 
game at which we all, irrespective of personal choice, have to play, 
and there is, therefore, no such thing as an ultimate reality which we 
must all recognize as such; there are only the special realities which 
correspond to our special individual purposes. You have no right 
to set up the particular rules of the game of scientific thought as a 
reality unconditionally demanding recognition from those who do 
not choose to play that particular game.’’ ? 

But Professor Taylor states this conclusion with such admirable 
clearness only for the purpose of disputing it. His answer is as 
follows: For one thing, what the law of contradiction declares is 
that if I think at once that A is B and is not B, my thinking is then 
not true; but, to think truly about things is to think of them as they 
really are; hence, to say that non-contradiction is a condition of true 
thinking is also to say that it is a condition of real existence. And 
as to the rest, he says: ‘‘The very recognition of the fact that any one 
1 Elem. of Metaphysics, p. 52. 
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individual purpose or interest can only get expression by accommo. 
dating itself to a definite set of conditions, which constitute the real. 
ity corresponding to that purpose, carries with it the implication 
that the world is ultimately a system and not a chaos, or, in other 
words, that there is ultimately a certain constitution of things which, 
under one aspect or another, is of moment for all individuals, and 
must be taken into account by every kind of purpose that is to get 
fulfillment.’’ Such are Professor Taylor’s objections, and if Onto- 
logical Liberalism is to be vindicated, a complete answer must be 
made to them. I now propose one, in three parts, as follows: 

1. First, I admit at once Professor Taylor’s contention that the 
law of contradiction is not merely a law of logic, but also a law of 
Being. At least, I admit it in the sense that nothing, absolutely 
nothing at all, not even an appearance, can both be and not be, or 
both be what it is and not be it. But obviously this furnishes us with 
no criterion of distinction whatever between an appearance and a 
reality in experience, when experience is defined as Professor Taylor 
defines it, namely, as ‘‘immediate feeling or apprehension.’’ For im- 
mediate feeling or apprehension, which as such merely is but does 
not mean, or assert, anything at all, never contains any contradic- 
tions. No immediate feeling or apprehension ever both is and is not, 
or ever both possesses and lacks a given character, or ever as such is 
inconsistent with any other immediate experience that we have had. 
The examples that Professor Taylor gives of ‘‘contradictions in 
our experience,’’ having necessitated the making of a distinction 
between appearance and reality, are not cases of contradictions in 
our experience as defined by him, ai all. Thus, the contrasts of ‘‘the 
seeming stability of the earth with its real motion,’’ of ‘‘the seeming 
continuity and sameness of a lump of solid matter with the real dis- 
continuity and variety of its chemical constituents,’’ of ‘‘the seeming 
friendliness of the hypocritical self-seeker with his real indifference 
to our welfare’’ (p. 2), are not in the least cases of contradictions 
in immediate feeling or apprehension. The contradictions truly in- 
volved are in the constructions or interpretations that we place upon 
our immediate apprehensions,—in the assertions that we make about 
them. But those immediate apprehensions themselves must needs 
have been free from contradictions, else they never would have ex- 
isted at all; the law of contradiction in its ontological application 
assures us of just that. And that law, therefore, furnishes no crite- 
rion whatever for a distinction, within experience, between an ap- 
pearance and a reality. What leads to that distinction are contra- 
dictions in our constructions about experience, and these construc- 
tions, although, indeed, often called experience, are not experience at 
all in the sense of the term expressly specified by Professor Taylor. 
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Therefore, freedom from contradiction is a criterion of distinction 
only among constructions about experience. Such of them as in- 
volve contradictions, we may choose to say, shall be called unreal. 
But such a definition of unreality obviously is wholly relatwe to the 
purpose of thinking rationally, and, for some one not at a given time 
having that purpose, unreality simply does not mean that. 

2. The second point of my reply to Professor Taylor has ref- 
erence to his assertion that ‘‘The very recognition of the fact that 
any one individual purpose or interest can only get expression by 
accommodating itself to a definite set of conditions . . . carries with 
it the implication that the world is ultimately a system and not a 
chaos.’’? I answer that what Professor Taylor calls ‘‘the recogn'‘tion 
of a fact’’ is only entitled to be called ‘‘the formulation of a hope.”’ 
For when we say that Reality is that of which we must take ac- 
count in order to fulfill our purposes, we are formulating, as has been 
shown, not the description of an observation, but the meaning of a 
word; and no verbal definition implies the existence of what it de- 
fines. Thus, what the definition of Reality in terms of purpose ex- 
plicitly means is that no act of ours can bring about the fulfillment 
of its purpose unless the effect that we purpose will result from the 
same sorts of causes as in the past, and we know those causes, and 
can set them in action. Indeed, we hope that all those conditions 
are met, but we do not ‘‘recognize them as facts’’ in the sense of 
knowing them to be met. Thus, we do not know that the world is a 
system and not a chaos; we know at most that it has in the past 
exhibited some order; and—so far as we are purposive, teleological, 
planning beings—we hope it will continue to do so. For otherwise 
we shall either be unhappy and disappointed teleological beings, or 
else we shall have to give up the life of conscious purpose, and get 
such values as we may from the life that has chaos for its reality, 
namely, the life of excitement and adventure. And this brings me 
to the third part of my reply. 

3. It is this: Reality is not broadly enough defined as that of 
which we must take account for our purposes. We are something 
else besides purposive, planning, rational beings. The unforeseen, 
the new, the unpredictable, the irrational, the bewildering—in short, 
the chaotic—also has its values for us. These values are those of 
adventure, of excitement, of strong feeling, of strange emotion, of 
intoxication ; and all these are valued not as means, but immediately 
and intrinsically. And so far and so long as we do value these, it is 
chaos and not system which is for us Reality. ‘‘Real’’ must there- 
fore be defined as the adjective which is applied by any person to 
anything when he wishes to signify that that thing has value for 
him then, positive or negative, intrinsic or instrumental. And when 
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any one applies to anything the adjective ‘‘unreal,’’ he means to 
assert that so far as a given experience of value by him at a given 
time goes, the thing in question makes no difference at all either 
mediately or immediately, and is thus virtually non-existent. Being 
Real is thus a purely relational character, a status and not a quality, 
which is conferred upon and taken away, from things by each in. 
dividual, according as his valuations do or do not involve those 
things, whether directly or indirectly. And this definition, I repeat, 
is put forward strictly as an induction from concrete occurrences 
of the adjective ‘‘real’’ in admittedly good English, and it is by 
them that its correctness is to be tested. 

Professor Taylor, it is true, attempts to bar the way to any such 
Liberalism as follows from that definition, by saying that ‘‘feeling 
is essentially teleological’’; not in the sense ‘‘that it necessarily pre- 
supposes conscious anticipation of its guiding end or purpose,” 
which he characterizes as a ‘‘monstrous assumption’’ (although it is 
that in terms of which his entire discussion is at least worded), but 
in the sense that the feeling, e.g., to use his illustration, the pain that 
the success of another man in winning the love of a girl gives us, 
would not arise unless there had existed, possibly wnawares, ‘‘a spe- 
cific psychophysical tendency of an essentially forward reaching or 
teleological kind.’’ 

But aside from the fact that Professor Taylor here finds it neces- 
sary to rest his whole metaphysical case on the highly precarious 
psychological theory that ‘‘pleasure is essentially connected with 
unimpeded, pain with impeded, discharge of nervous activity,’ he 
is, what is worse, attempting the logically impossible feat of sub- 
suming under the concept of purposiveness its very own opposites— 
namely, blind causation, planless spontaneity. He can succeed only 
at the cost of taking out of the term ‘‘purposiveness’’ itself the very 
meaning owing to which purposiveness postulates system instead of 
chaos. For when he says, in the instance above, that the pain would 
not have arisen unless there had existed, possibly wnawares, a tend- 
ency of a teleological kind, ‘‘ teleological ’’ can not then here be op- 
posed at all to blind, or to mechanical, or to automatic—and, there- 
fore, means no more than conditioning, in the most inclusive and 
general sense of the term. That is, Professor Taylor’s assertion 
then means only that pain would not have arisen if the conditions of 
it had not been present. But with purpose thus made to mean 00 
more than ‘‘feeling that has a cause,”’ the assertion that reality is 
that of which we must take account in order to fulfill our purposes, 
turns out to declare merely that ‘‘reality is anything that a feeling 
depends on.’? And this definition does not in the least imply that 
the universe is a system and not a chaos, for individual states of the 
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universe might condition or cause individual feelings, without any 
order or regularity in this causation at all. And even if there were 
system in the relation of states of the universe to feelings, there 
might yet be no other order whatever among the states themselves of 
that universe. Thus it is the belief in the possibility of active ful- 
fillment of purpose through the conscious choice of means, which 
postulates, 7.e., hopes, that the objects which are available as means 
are systematically connected with the objects desired as ends. But 
the mere experiencing of pleasure or displeasure, or of any feeling, 
demands no such postulate at all. 

V. Having thus, as it seems to me, fully met Professor Taylor’s 
objections to the Liberalism that I defend, there remains yet to deal 
with a meaning of the term ‘‘to exist’’ narrower than that of ‘‘being 
something, anything at all,’’ 7.e., of ‘‘being other than nothing at 
all.’’ It is the meaning in which we say that men exist, but centaurs 
donot. Both Mr. Russell (Introd. to Math. Phil. Ch. XVI) and Mr. 
Johnson (Logic I, V) make attempts to give an account of what ‘‘to 
exist,’ as so used, means. But in my opinion these attempts are 
unsuccessful, because they both presuppose as already understood 
the meaning of the term defined. Mr. Johnson’s view that the ex- 
istent means ‘‘ what is manifested in time or space’’ presupposes that 
we already understand the difference between the space-time occu- 
pied by men, and that occupied by centaurs, the first of these space- 
times being said to ‘‘exist’’ and the second not. And Mr. Russell 
finally appeals to an intuitive ‘‘sense of reality,’’ and merely applies 
epithets to those in whom it functions otherwise than in himself. 
Moreover, both Mr. Russell’s and Mr. Johnson’s discussions appear 
to me tainted by the grave error of supposing that to speak of a 
‘non-existent’’ object, and to speak of the description of it, are one 
and the same thing. But when I speak of the centaur, Chiron, I do 
not mean the same thing at all as when I speak of the description of 
Chiron to be found in books; no more so than when I speak of the 
man, Socrates, do I mean the same thing as when I speak of the 
description of Socrates to be found in Xenophon’s writings. Socra- 
tes and Chiron are equally objects, but the one is usually regarded 
as real, and the other not. 

In what sense is it then true that men do ‘‘really’’ exist, and that 
centaurs do not? My answer is that it is in terms of certain human 
interests or valuations that the distinction between such ‘‘real’’ and 
“unreal’’ existence is to be defined: The world in which men exist is 
the real world for us so far and so long as we are teleological, plan- 
ning beings, in search of means to ends. But the moment we become 
esthetic or emotional or feeling beings, tasting and living in the val- 
ues of the present instant, then that is real which is an object of 
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present feeling, and the centaur may then well be supremely real dc 
and the grocer and his goods supremely unreal. It is true that when ce 
the poet or the dreamer is questioned, he admits that the grocer is ni 
real. But to question him is to cheat; for to question him is to make pt 
him take not the poet’s but the thinker’s position. It is to make him bl 
live for the moment not in terms of intrinsic values, but in terms of os 
the instrumental value of truth. To question him is to beg the ques. ee 
tion, unless it be clearly borne in mind that the question is not ti 
whether he, now a thinker, regards the grocer as real, but whether ca 


he, while a moment ago a poet, did then regard the grocer as real. 
The confusion between these two questions may well be called “the 
thinker’s fallacy,’’ and it is owing to the committing of that fallaey 
that grocers are declared to be more absolutely real than centaurs, 
What is true is that grocers, and in general the objects of ordinary 
perception, are more often real than centaurs; and that just now for 
us they are real and centaurs are not, because just now we are think. ; 
ers and not poets. 

VI. And now, by way of making as explicit as possible the mean- 





ing of Ontological Liberalism, I repeat that the adjective ‘‘real” n 
when applied by any one at any time to anything means simply that is 
that thing is then valued positively or negatively by him either for 01 
itself or as a means; in short, that it is at the time not indifferent to ic 
him. And that a given entity is or is not indifferent to a given pe 
person at a given time is an ultimate and bare fact of that person’s a 
taste or nature, which ean not be argued away and is beyond logic. le 
Indeed, all argument begins from it. From this view of the mean- es 
ing of Reality, all others are deducible by specification of the taste, E 
the interest, the valuation of which each is a function. Therefore, I 
no such special view is false and none is true, but each is tenable, 

and each also avoidable. Moreover, although this conclusion about te 
the meaning of Reality is, I believe, itself true in the sense of being s¢ 
the only one compatible with all the ways in which the word ‘‘Real- ce 
ity’’ is actually used in impartial good English, anybody is, of ir 
course, free to declare that he individually has no need of, and does M 
not admit, some of the special senses of the word ‘‘Reality’’ that the al 
English language does recognize, and thus that the term as used by W 
him connotes more than is included in my definition. If any one s0 

declares, I do not know of any way to force him to connote by Real- § v 
ity less than he chooses, nor of any but biased reasons for attempting is 
it. He has a right, in a free country, to speak a language of nar- h 
rower extension than that which most of us use. The Liberalistie p 
position is incompatible with his only in the sense that one can not 0} 
both choose to roam through the various species of a genus, and also ei 


to confine oneself to one of them exclusively. Which of the two one s¢ 
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does is a matter of one’s taste. Any non-liberalistic position is logi- 
cally tenable, provided the holder of it confines himself to a language 
narrower than the English of most of us. It is true that from the 
point of view of the rest of us, he is, as it were, linguistically color- 
blind. But from his point of view, the rest of us are linguistically 
“seeing things’! And if he and we are not satisfied with thus 
calling each other names, the question as to who has the true defini- 
tion of ‘‘real’’ can then be decided only on the basis of whether he 
can lock us up, or we him. 


C. J. DUCASSE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


MONISM AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


T HE problem of this paper is to indicate the place of a fune- 
tional consciousness in a monistie conception of reality. 

The fundamental antithesis in metaphysies, as I see it, is found 
not in materialism vs. idealism (or ideaism) but in dualism vs. mon- 
ism. Either there are two varieties of ultimate reality or there is 
only one. If there is only one, the conflict between materialism and 
idealism disappears, for both become merely aspects of viewing ex- 
perience. To call one of them base and the other high no longer has 
any meaning. If there are two, why then we have both and the prob- 
lem is to discover how, or under what conditions, they interact. To 
call one base and the other high is to make the distinction invidious. 
Even in respect to immortality there is no need of disparagement. 
In their own way, both may be immortal. 

It can not be denied that the development of the sciences has 
tended unmistakably toward the monistic conception. The inductive 
scientist in any field who is a dualist has already become a rare ex- 
ception. In biology there may still be a few scattering vitalists, but 
in psychology the dualists were all but extinct in this country till 
McDougall was imported from England. Among philosophers there 
are still a good many dualists and the same is true of theologians, 
who are pressed toward dualism by the exigencies of their calling. 

In thinking the world into a consistent unity the philosopher, as 
well as the philosopher-scientist, gets on swimmingly with his mon- 
ism till he comes to consciousness. This is the hurdle that is giving 
him trouble. Many have attempted this hurdle, but so far no one ap- 
pears to have cleared it to the satisfaction of the spectators. Most 
of them frankly give up and say that it can not be done. They 
either take refuge in dualism or let the functional nature of con- 
sciousness slide. Some veer off on a tangent and then apparently 
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think that they have gone through or over. A few actually seem to 
appear on the other side, but in getting there they stir up so much 
dust that it is impossible to see how they get there. 

The position of those who give up and take refuge in dualism is 
well represented by Ogden.’ He raises the following dilemma: If 
you accept the dualistic position, you must give up the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy, and if you accept the monistie position, 
you must give up the functional nature of consciousness, i.¢., con- 
sciousness becomes a mere by-product or epiphenomenon. 

Obviously these are both vicious horns and in tackling them one 
stands a good chance of being bored. Ogden shies at the second one, 
the consequent of monism, and gives up the task as follows: 
‘*There are serious objections to such a theory. Not only does it seem 
unwarrantable that we should be called upon to renounce as useless 
that to which we attribute the greatest value in life, namely, our 
conscious endeavors, but it is also difficult to understand the appear. 
ance of these epiphenomena without any apparent loss in the energy 
which occasions their origin.”’ 

Ogden next tackles the dualistic horn and he renders it harmless 
by rejecting the consequent. He says: ‘‘The problem of mind as in- 
teracting with a body of energy does not necessarily mean a loss or 
gain in this finite quantity, since we need only assume for mind a 
peculiar capacity to direct energies toward definite ends.’’ He ad- 
mits, of course, that ‘‘ The exact conditions for such a workless direc- 
tion are at present quite beyond our knowledge.’’ 

The position of those who give up the functional nature of con- 
sciousness is represented by Warren.? He frankly accepts the sec- 
ond horn of Ogden’s dilemma. After giving us a masterful analysis 
of the mechanics of intelligence he concludes: ‘‘The value of con- 
sciousness thus appears to lie, not in any motor réle, but in its fur- 
nishing the tang of life to each individual’’; and, ‘‘The proved value 
of consciousness is the subjective life which it furnishes to the indi- 
vidual.’’ 

The position of those who veer off on a tangent, and really land 
on the side on which they started, is well represented by Rogers in 
his Theory of Ethics, chapter five. Rogers starts in by apparently 
rejecting indeterminism when he says: ‘‘It is not very satisfying to 
say, for example, that free will is action apart from causes or motives, 
though frequently this seems to be implied. Such a phrase might 
equally stand for the purely irrational; and no philosopher would 
really wish to identify the ethical with the irrational.’’ Of cours 
not, but Rogers finds the position of determinism, which he inter- 


1 An Introduction to General Psychology, pp. 207-213. 
2 Psychological Review, XXVI, p. 602. 
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prets to mean mechanism, equally repulsive. He says: ‘‘As I try 
to analyze my own state of mind, here—assuming that it is not excep- 
itonal—I find that I do detect a natural prejudice against this notion 
that any one could even conceivably be in a position to predict with 
scientific certainty my future conduct. Apparently it renders me 
only a cog in the mechanism of the world; and I want to conceive of 
myself as a creative cause as well, not a mere meeting point of 
forces.’ 

Having rejected both indeterminism and determinism (or mech- 
anism), the only thing left for Rogers to do is to attempt to take a 
portion of both. He starts in by arguing that consciousness does 
seem to make a difference in the world and then gives it a place in 
the conception and existence of novelty. His contention is that the 
novel does happen, but that it can not be predicted. He exemplifies 
his point by reference to chemistry and says: ‘‘ When physical ele- 
ments for example are brought into certain determinate relationships, 
a new chemical reaction will appear. This reaction has a specific 
character and order, which can be counted on when the conditions 
are repeated. But it does not follow that there was any way of tell- 
ing, ahead of experience, what the chemical event was going to be, 
even had we possessed the completest possible knowledge of the way 
matter works in non-chemical situations.’’ But suppose we had 
known beforehand how matter works in chemical situations. Would 
there have been any unpredicted novelty then? 

In his reference to chemistry Rogers apparently has in mind what 
is generally known as critical points in nature. Water rather 
abruptly passes from solid to liquid and from liquid to gas. These 
transformations are unpredictable when faced for the first time only 
in the sense that we do not have sufficient knowledge. It is quite 
likely that nature is so complex at many points that, prior to exper- 
ience, nothing short of omniscience could predict what is coming 
next. Our knowledge of nature’s laws does not enable us to predict 
all coming events either because we do not yet know all of nature’s 
laws or because nature is so complex that we can not take all the 
relevant factors into consideration. This is apparently what Rogers 
means by his conception of novelty and by creative intelligence. If 
he means more than this, I can not distinguish his position from 
indeterminism. 

Among those who seem to appear on the other side of the hurdle, 
but leave me puzzled as to how they get there, is Bode. Let me 
hasten to say, though, that it may not be Bode’s dust cloud, but my 
own cloudy mentality that obscures my vision. Bode’s steed prances 
right straight for the hurdle and then, to me, suddenly disappears. 


’ Fundamentals of Education, Chap. XI. 
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A moment later I hear his voice from the other side. At least it 
sounds that way. 

In a style that is clear and pleasing, Bode points out that con- 
sciousness is not a thing like a boil, a hand or a pocket knife that oe- 
cupies a place in space, but that it is a name for a mode of function- 
ing or behavior like sickness, and weight and gravitation and the 
jumps of a frog. It ‘‘is not a having but a doing, not a statie pos- 
session, but a form of behavior’’ (p. 203). 

This is all very good, but I can not help asking, Behavior of what? 
I have no difficulty in seeing the difference between a thing and be- 
havior (or phenomenon), but according to my concrete way of think- 
ing there must always be some thing that behaves. This is obviously 
the cortex, or the nervous system as a whole, plus the sense organs 
and a few other things, but Bode does not go into this correlate of 
consciousness. 

Going on, Bode says: ‘‘The appearance of consciousness means 
that mechanical behavior has gone into bankruptey—and that its af- 
fairs have been placed in the hands of a receiver. To speak less 
metaphorically, the appearance of consciousness means that a new 
type of behavior supervenes. . . . If the organism is to secure adjust- 
ment, some method must be provided whereby these conflicting re- 
sponses can be made to cooperate in the interests of an adaptive end. 

. . . If we take our clue from the evolutionary concept of adapta- 
tion, this new behavior is due to the fact that a new stimulus comes 
upon the scene. Up to the moment that the living being becomes con- 
scious, the mechanical stimulation is such as to produce inhibition and 
maladaptation. If this is to be followed by adaptive behavior, a dif- 
ferent stimulus, 7.e., a different mode of control over the organism, 
must supervene. This is precisely what happens in conscious behav- 
ior, and if we can mark off the distinctive trait of this new stimulus, 
we shall have the explanation of consciousness. This distinctive 
trait, however, is more easily verified than described.”’ 

Bode now gives us two examples of conscious behavior and then 
goes on: ‘‘This takes us to the center of the plot. How does the 
stimulus contrive to organize the activities into this orderly se- 
quence? ’’ In answering this question Bode describes the process 
of seeing, grasping, moving, and eating an apple and concludes: 
‘*The conflicting activities [involved in this process] become organ- 
ized into orderly conduct by inducing activities through which the 
stimulus acquires the further meanings that are necessary for the 
end.’’ 

‘‘This behavior constitutes what is commonly called ‘conscious- 
ness.’ It appears then that consciousness is an abstract term, like 
squareness or justice [sic!]. What is designated is not a distinct ex- 
istence, but a behavior of a certain kind.’’ 
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The voice in the last three sentences comes from the other side of 
the hurdle. 

I have quoted Bode at some length because I do not want to be 
unfair to his presentation. Maybe you see, but I do not see, how 
he fits a functional consciousness into a monistic scheme of nature. 
He defines consciousness as ‘‘behavior that seeks a better stimulus or 
amore adequate meaning.’’ This is, in part at least, what conscious- 
ness does, or appears to do, but if this definition is the only goal that 
Bode started out to seek in.his chapter he has failed to fulfill the ex- 
pectations that he raises in the reader’s mind in his two preceding 
chapters. 

At this point, if I were wise, I should no doubt conclude my paper. 
But as I may have led some of you to expect an exhibition of hurd- 
ling on my own part, I shall, if you will not watch too closely, make 
the attempt. 

Let me go straight for the center of that hurdle. This is occupied 
by what is technically known as associative memory. It is in asso- 
ciative memory that past experiences are brought to bear on present 
situations. We usually say that past experiences when used delib- 
erately in guiding conduct function im consciousness. It is right 
there that we go wrong, for this is the language of dualism. Unerit- 
ically we assume that consciousness is something in which past exper- 
iences, stored in the nervous system, play their rdle. Why not say 
that this functioning of past experiences is consciousness? When- 
ever an organism has evolved to the stage where retained experiences 
are used in guiding present reactions we have consciousness. This 
consciousness, viewed monistically, is not something that is also there ; 
it is part and parcel of the process. It is one aspect of the way in 
which nature operates on this particular stage of organization. You 
can no more remove it without destroying the functioning than you 
can remove the flame without destroying the combustion, or the hard- 
ness without destroying the diamond. ‘To describe this relationship 
as a parallelism, as some monists do, is misleading, for it suggests 
dualism. The analogy of a shield with two sides may be helpful, but 
it does not carry us very far. 

Abstractly we can view consciousness separately just as we can 
view fire or hardness or any other attribute or phenomenon sep- 
arately, but this does not imply separateness in existence in any way, 
not even in the values and purposes that (for us) seem to inhere. It 
is this point, it seems to me, that misleads Warren when he concludes: 
“The value of consciousness thus appears to lie, not in any motor 
role, but in its furnishing the tang of life to the individual.’’ 

An impartial and clairvoyant observer in studying associative 
memory would note two basic aspects. Viewed from the bottom, so 
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to speak, he would see the neural functioning so brilliantly described 
by Warren in the article cited. Viewed from the top, he would gee 
the same phenomenon as mental functioning. To say that the guid. 
ance value or any other value inheres in one and not in the other js 
to go off on the dualistic tangent again. There is here only one and 
not two sets of values. What we call a purpose in consciousness, or 
a state of satisfaction, or any other state, may be called a configura. 
tion when viewed in the nervous system, but unless we are exceed. 
ingly careful to remember that we are talking about one and the same 
thing from two viewpoints we are in great danger of slipping off into 
the maelstrom of dualism. I do not mean to imply, of course, that 
dualism, per se, isa maelstrom. It is this only for the person who is 
trying to walk the plank of monism. 

As I see it, then, the monistic position does not imply at all, as 
Ogden assumes, that we are ‘‘called upon to renounce as useless that 
to which we attribute the greatest value in life, namely, our con- 
scious endeavors.’’ These ‘‘eonscious endeavors’’ are really just 
what they appear to be, and so are our purposes, our appreciations, 
our perceptions, and all other mental states. The extent to which 
we are unable to see this, I fear, is only an indication of the extent 
to which we fail to think monistically. 

W. C. RUEDIGER. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
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Scientific Method: An Inquiry into the Character and Validity of 
Natural Laws. A. D. Rivcutz. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1923. Pp. viii + 204. 

The contents of this volume are indicated by its sub-title. It is 
not a systematic description of scientific method in general, nor yet a 
eriticism of it; but rather a discussion of such parts of it as are either 
obseure or in dispute. The course of its thought suggests a military 
commander’s critical survey (the author is a man of science—a 
chemist) of his lines at such points as suggest either danger or 
opportunity. 

The style is nervous and at times epigrammatic—a literary style, 
serious enough in the main, but enlivened with many genial ironies 
and sareasms; as, for example, when he quotes the remark that ‘‘the 
Greeks were always children,’’ and adds, ‘‘presumably because they 
were always asking, ‘Why?’ This question, as every adult knows, is 
both wicked and preposterous. Apparently the Greeks, or some of 
them, were so blasphemous, rebellious and altogether depraved that 
they would not accept any statement on the authority of Priests, 
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Kings, or Elders, however darkly and pompously it might be ex- 
pressed, but required proof.’’ As another example, take a few sen- 
tences from his discussion of measurement: ‘‘The discerning critic, 
who has with difficulty kept quiet before, is now aching to know 
whether I believe Space to be Euclidean or not. But that I shall not 
tell him, at least not yet. Instead I should advise him to go and ask 
the people who make the most accurate spatial measurements, namely, 
the astronomers at Greenwich Observatory and the officers of H. M. 
Ordnance Survey, and hear what they say. Then I should advise 
him to read Whitehead’s Principles of Natural Knowledge and The 
Concept of Nature, and Part VI of Principia Mathematica (which 
nobody has ever read), and after that if he has any opinions left I 
shall be delighted to hear them.’’ 

Of the volume’s seven chapters the leading ones are the third, 
fourth and sixth, on Natural Laws, The Validity of Laws, and Theo- 
ries, respectively. Concerning the first two of these the author says: 
‘Chapter IIL represents what I had to say about Induction before 
reading Keynes’ Treatise on Probability ; Chapter IV is the result of 
reading it.’’ Chapter VI is occupied not only with the place of 
theory in scientific method, but also with certain types of theory, in- 
eluding the mechanistie and vitalistie explanations of life and mind. 
A long chapter is devoted to Measurement, of which Mr. Ritchie re- 
marks: ‘‘Such ideas as I have acquired on the subject of measure- 
ment are the outcome of reading Campbell’s Physics: the Elements. 
While everybody pays lip service to the vast importance of measure- 
ment in scientific investigation, Campbell alone seems to have thought 
seriously about the process. I disagree with most of his views, but 
had I agreed more I might have thought less. I must confess, how- 
ever, that my treatment of measurement seems to me the weakest 
part of this book.”’ 

The concluding chapter considers the scope and limitations of 
science, and ends with a frank statement of the author’s own meta- 
physical position. The latter is indicated in the following extracts: 
“The world of immediate experience is an affair of blurred and fluc- 
tuating outlines, of meaningless variegation ; it is full of loose ends, 
of vague relations to something outside its immediate content.’’ 
‘We have to reject or neglect a very large part of what is given in 
experience in order to be able to make use of the remainder. What 
we do make use of has to be treated by very elaborate processes be- 
fore the raw material of experience is converted into the finished 
product of scientific theory. When the process is all over, it is very 
difficult to see the connection between what we started with and what 
we finish with. . . . Yet we are compelled to believe that the last is 
somehow a true reflection of the first. . . . It seems clear to me that 
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the order in nature of which science reports is really there, and is 
not a mere figment. But it seems to me equally obvious that the 
orderliness is not all pervasive. There are streaks of order to be 
found among the chaos, and the nature of scientific method is to seek 
these out and to stick to them when found and to reject or neglect 
the chaos. . . . If nature were really orderly through and through, 
it is probable that Bacon’s notion would be correct; that, given the 
correct procedure, any fool could discover laws; but this is notori- 
ously not the case. . . . That our knowledge only illumines a small 
corner of the Universe, that it is incomplete, approximate, tentative, 
and merely probable, need not disconcert us. It is genuine never. 
theless. Physical science stands as one of the great achievements of 
the human spirit.’’ 

The author’s definition of science, however, is unusual and ques- 
tionable. Science is not properly knowledge of any kind, but a way 
of acquiring knowledge; it is formal not material. ‘‘Scientists,’’ he 
says, ‘‘jeer at philosophers as people who make a living by refuting 
one another’s theories, but really the jibe is as true of scientific men, 
Is there anything really permanent about science, which does not 
change from time to time, and the study of which will give us an 
insight into the nature of science? I think there is, and it is the 
method. ... The kind of definition of science that is required there- 
fore is that of science as a process rather than a collection of results, 
. . . the process of exploring the external world.’’ This is quite a 
departure from the usual acceptation, according to which science is 
organized knowledge—the results of the inquiry. One natural com- 
ment is that with this definition the term ‘‘scientific method”’ is re- 
dundant, and Mr. Ritchie himself is convicted of discoursing on 
scientific science! Moreover, it is not true that scientific methods 
do not change. They do—witness, not only the methodological 
abandonment of the Aristotelian physics and the Linnzan botany, 
but also the extended modern application of mathematics, the in- 
creased and improved use of hypothesis and the constructive imagi- 
nation, and the various methodological effects of the idea of natural 
selection—and they should change, also, and doubtless will continue 
to change in the future, for all human devices are improvable. Asa 
matter of fact, it may be doubted if as many natural laws have been 
scrapped as scientific methods. 

In the main, Mr. Ritchie seeks to banish metaphysies from the field 
of science. Philosophers, he says, try ‘‘to grasp this sorry scheme 
of things entire’’—an objective about which ‘‘the man of science 
does not trouble his head,’’ but goes ‘‘straight to work on particular 
parts of the physical world.’’ Yet he admits that even the scientist's 
‘“conception of the physical world is already saturated with meta- 
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physics and metaphysics of the most dangerous sort, unconscious 
metaphysics inherited from our forebears or worked out in extreme 
youth,’’ so that ‘‘the scientific man’s escape from metaphysies is 
largely illusory.’’ For himself he expresses the hope that the only 
metaphysical assumption ‘‘required for the purpose of this book’’ is 
the (realistic) ‘‘assumption that there are minds whose nature and 
function it is to sense, remember, imagine, and will; and on the other 
hand things, which may be called physical, which are sensed, remem- 
bered, imagined, and about which acts of will are concerned.’’ This 
hope is scarcely realized ; the metaphysical saturation is not so easily 
eliminated. 

The ‘‘things, which may be ealled physical,’’ constitute the Ex- 
ternal World, to which the author devotes a chapter. This, as ‘‘pre- 
sented to our observation through our five senses,’’ (our author is 
persistently content with five) constitutes the field of physical sci- 
ence. ‘‘It is the business of science to explore this world as it ap- 
pears and to point out what it is really like; and it is not the business 
of physical science to discuss how we come to be acquainted with this 
world or what processes go on in our minds. Physical science is con- 
cerned with nature as apprehended, not with our apprehension of it.’’ 

‘‘The first task for the investigator of nature is to make some 
sort of a classification of what exists. It is most unfortunate that 
practically all the original work on this subject was carried on by 
our remote and simian ancestors, possibly by even more distant 
philosophers who first left their homes in the Mesozoie Seas to walk 
on dry land and breathe the air.’’ At first the scientist’s work con- 
sists largely in the correction and development of these primitive 
class conceptions. His next major task is to establish laws of nature, 
that is, general propositions asserting ‘‘(more or less adequately) 
that certain relations always hold in certain cases.’’ These relations 
obtain between ‘‘kinds’’ of things, rather than between individuals. 
“A natural law... is essentially a general correlation between 
classes.’” Hence the laws ‘‘depend upon the classification of the 
objects of the external world,’’ and logically classification is the foun- 
dation of science. As to whether the investigator discovers or ere- 
ates these natural ‘‘kinds.’’ Mr. Ritchie remarks, ‘‘It is not possible, 
I think, to say definitely how or why we can be justified in making 
an analysis and a classification of the real, and expecting genuine 
knowledge by this process. It must be accepted as a fortunate fact 
that the process does work somehow or other.”’ 

As to physical objects (the raw material of classifications) he 
accepts Whitehead’s discrimination of three types, or kinds, or 
Stages: (1) sense objects—the ‘‘what’’ of sense perception, in its 
immediate complexity and particularity; (2) perceptual objects,— 
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the sense object as corrected and generalized by experience and re. 
flection; (3) scientific objects—the perceptual object interpreted jn 
terms of, or reduced to, reflectively posited units (molecules, atoms, 
etc.) which are conceived to be organized through simple and gen- 
eral relations. 

Induction is an art, not an applied science. It is ‘‘impossible to 
lay down rules which will enable anybody to make discoveries like 
Faraday or Pasteur.’’ Generalization is a spontaneous human ae. 
tivity. ‘‘In fact it usually needs a special effort to describe an event 
simply as a particular event without dragging laws into the busi- 
ness.’’ The strength of an induction obviously does not depend on 
the number of favorable instances. Some physical constants are re- 
lied upon confidently though the number of relevant observations js 
small, and likely to remain so. Likeness, or, as our author calls it, 
‘analogy is the basis of all inductive argument.’’ The practical 
problem is simply to establish the likeness definitely enough—say, by 
measurement. 

Mr. Ritchie finds no justification in logie for the inductive in- 
ference. There is no major premise reference to which will render 
induction syllogistic. It is true that certain accepted ideas function 
frequently as major premises, but they are always a posteriori and 
are more or less matters of faith, not coercive intuitions. ‘‘In the 
Newtonian mechanics we think we have somehow got very near the 
real ground plan of nature’’; but this belief is due simply to the 
services these ideas have rendered and the tests they have withstood. 
He has scant tolerance for the doctrine of the uniformity of nature, 
of which Bain and others have made so much. This ‘‘ favorite device 
for saving the face of Induction,’’ with its ‘‘pleasantly Victorian 
flavor,’’ he thinks probably ‘‘made its debut at the Exhibition of 
1851, when it was awarded a silver medal’’! Taken literally, the 
principle ‘‘is certainly false, as anybody can see for himself.”’ 

‘Tt is only an over-civilized being, . . . fenced in by mechanical 
contrivances specially designed to make experience uniform for him, 
. . . Who can ever imagine that experience is uniform. Raw experi- 
ence is quite the reverse.’’ ‘‘If the course of nature were uniform 
there would be no need of Science’’—i.e. in Ritchie’s meaning of the 
term; for laws could then be established by ordinary observation 
and without any rigorous ‘‘method.’’ ‘‘The principle of uniformity 
as ordinarily conceived is a metaphysical theory [not ‘‘an inference 
from the results of scientific investigation’’]; it is a theory as to the 
nature of the Universe as a whole, to be taken or rejected as it stands 
and only to a very limited extent open to criticism by scientific pro- 
cedure.’’? On the metaphysical side, however, he admits that one is 
‘‘apparently compelled to acknowledge some assumption about the 
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nature of the external world which comes to very nearly the same 
thing.’”’ 

The principle of causation is dismissed even more summarily. 
‘‘Sejentifie men have simply forgotten about it.’’ ‘‘What we must 
appeal to to justify inductive reasoning is simply the general body 
of scientific theory,’’ that is, the successes of the method hitherto. 
If any one feels the need of some metaphysical warrant in addition, 
he is free to choose what he will, ‘‘ provided he does not bother other 
people with it, and does not think that it has any logical connection 
with the assumptions or results of science.’’ 

Even the rule of parsimony is shown scant respect. The author 
seems to regard it as a mere rule of simplicity, on which assumption 
his strictures are Just enough. Properly, however, parsimony stands 
first of all for positivism and only secondarily for simplicity. His 
own rule—‘‘ probably a certain amount of fiction is inevitable in any 
theory, but it is important to keep the amount as small as possible”’ 
—is closely akin to Oceam’s Razor. 

Mr. Ritchie thinks that the antithetie positions of mechanism and 
vitalism are natural enough; but that the contestants make far too 
much of their opinions and far too little of their ignorance. ‘‘When 
the heat of combat is over,’’ the mechanist ‘‘finds that it is only an 
insignificant and almost undefended out-work that he has taken, and 
the citadel is as far off as ever. Now it is the turn of the pessimist, 
who says it is no use fighting any more, for the fortress is defended 
by a great magician against whose spells no material weapon can pre- 
vail... . On the one side the Mechanist runs round in circles utter- 
ing hoarse cries of victory, on the other the Vitalist crouches over 
his cauldron muttering incantations; and nothing comes of it all. 
What is a reasonable man to do? 

‘The first thing the reasonable man must do is to be content with 
avery little knowledge and a very great deal of ignorance. The sec- 
ond thing he must do is to make the utmost possible use of the knowl- 
edge he has and not waste his energy erying for the moon. The third 
thing he must do is to try and see clearly where his knowledge ends 
and his ignorance begins’’—a three-fold counsel which may be re- 
garded as the salutary moral of a suggestive and very readable book. 

Wm. Forses Coo.ey. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Aristotle. W.D. Ross. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. 

Pp. vii + 300. 

There are particularly two classes of students of philosophy who 
will consider Professor Ross’s Aristotle to be an unusual find and 
extremely valuable. One is the class of students who are reading 
Aristotle for the first or second time and are experiencing the great 
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difficulties attendant upon reading a text so ill adapted for reading, 
The very full and careful outline of Aristotle’s works which Pro. 
fessor Ross has here made will be just short of invaluable to them, 
Instead of the largely repetitious, incoherent, obscure, and, in gep. 
eral, jumbled character of the original, they have here a text which 


is carefully worked out, systematic, concise, clear, and definite. By 
the constant use of familiar and helpful devices of classi icatory me 
rangement into main and subordinate propositions and _ theories 
marked off by numerals and letters of the alphabet Ross has pre. 
sented Aristotle in a form that makes it perhaps easiest to grasp the 
continuity of the argument, the connections and the interrelations 
within each of the departments of thought Aristotle treats of. The 
external difficulties of grasping the mere material of Aristotle’s text 
are practically all overcome. The student who struggled in despera- 
tion to organize the material for himself, to bring order out of chaos, 
with Ross beside him, will begin to feel that, after all, the philosophie 
life is not as hard as it is made out to be. And not least valuable 
will this class of student find the very frequent collation, by refer. 
ence, not quotation, of important textual passages. This method of 
reference is very judicious for it does not burden the book nor make 
unduly ponderous its appearance. Whoever is interested can look 
up the text for himself. The really important aid he is given. 

This book is in a fashion like Wallace’s Outlines but it is much 
more valuable for being more complete. It combines with its com- 
pleteness the great merit of Wallace’s brevity for the chapters are 
themselves carefully divided into sections and each topic is very 
briefly outlined and can very easily be disengaged from the rest of 
the text. Considered as a whole the book is singularly remarkable 
in its unflagging precision, its unfailing economy of words. Pro- 
fessor Ross set out to outline Aristotle and it is to his great credit that 
he did not at any point lose sight of that objective. Structurally the 
book leaves nothing to be desired. 

Obviously the second class of students who will cherish this vol- 
ume most is the class of those who want to know, for various reasons, 
what Aristotle said and have not the time or perhaps the industry to 
go to the original text and discover for themselves that which will 
satisfy their desire. It is this class which will derive greatest de- 
light from the schematic presentation, from having Aristotle boiled 
down to the least possible dimensions. They might possibly at first 
be repelled by the formidable appearance of the book for it is one not 
to be read but to be studied, but they will soon see how unwarranted 
such initial repulsion really is and will keenly appreciate the many 
advantages of the book. The frequent diagrams and especially the 
central tabulations (Scala Nature, p. 117, the virtues and their eX 
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tremes, p. 203, the subdivisions of knowledge, p. 218) can not fail to 
eapture their hearts beyond all hope of release. They will be grati- 
fied, too, doubtless beyond words, as I think every one who reads the 
pook should be, that Aristotle is not quoted, not paraphrased, but is 
stated in the author’s English as closely as possible corresponding to 
the order and meaning of the Greek. They will also find here some- 
thing they would hardly expect from a secondary source, for Pro- 
fessor Ross has considered it to be part of his task to present in im- 
portant instances (Physics, Ethies, Metaphysics) the structure of the 
books as well as their contents so that as intimate a knowledge of the 
general character of the original work as it is possible to get from a 
secondary source can be obtained from this single volume. It need 
scarcely be pointed out that in all cases the value of the book is en- 
hanced by the fact that its readers can rely unreservedly upon the 
authority of the author. 

One thing only need be said as to the order of treatment of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy. Professor Ross departs in one instance from 
what is, as far as I know, the customary order. He places the meta- 
physies not, as usually, after the logie and before the philosophy of 
nature, but after the logic and after the philosophy of nature. This 
is, I think, a very judicious and valuable innovation. 

In view of what has already been said there would seem to be 
hardly any room for adverse criticism. Yet with all due hesitation 
I submit that there is. Although Professor Ross has not attempted 
to interpret Aristotle, here and there he has made some comment, 
just as much as he thought necessary to clarify the point or indicate 
the issue involved. This is, of course, altogether unobjectionable. 
But, I suppose, it may be taken for granted it should be done, at 
least in such a book, in a way that keeps the reader as closely as pos- 
sible to the philosopher and as far away as possible from any devel- 
opments that came after him. The elarification, that is, should be 
in terms of the philosophy itself; otherwise we may rest sure that 
although we are possibly clarifying ourselves we are not at all elar- 
ifying the philosophy. Manifestly, chief care should be exercised in 
the choice of terminology. Where terms are loaded as heavily as in 
philosophy it is extremely hazardous to use terms that belong to a 
different age and are the product of a different type of thinking. 

Thus, although, I suppose, it is not actually incorrect to say Ar- 
istotle held ‘‘the representative view of knowledge’’ (p. 25) and ‘‘the 
correspondence view of truth’’ (p. 26), it still may be possible and 
better to convey the same meaning in Aristotle’s terms. Hardly 
much more serious, perhaps, than the foregoing is the use of the word 
“innate’’ (e.g., pp. 67, 154) instead of the more accurate term ‘“‘nat- 
ural’’—which latter is, by the way, the word Ross uses in his transla- 
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tion of the Metaphysics. To speak of the cosmological argument to 
prove the existence of God (p. 179) is, I suppose, as harmless and yp. 
necessary as it is to put the unmoved mover into capitals whenever 
He or His activities or the relation of the world to Him are diseusseq 
(pp. 181-182). Of graver character, however, are such interpola. 
tions as ‘‘primary qualities’? (p. 138) and reference to Kantian 
ethics (p. 188). The latter reference more closely approaches the 
increasingly downright misleading correlations with modern and 
contemporary thought that are involved in such considerations as to 
whether Aristotle leans towards idealism or naive realism (p, 132), 
or whether we do not find in him instead ‘‘extreme realism”’ (p, 133), 
whatever that may mean. Of like character is the use of such words 
as awareness, and the harassed esse est percipt (percipere) (p. 162). 
To use the up-to-date term ‘‘sensum,’’ which as yet has no generally 
accepted meaning, is, if one may presume to be so emphatic, quite 
unwarranted. And lastly, since we have it on the great authority of 
surnet that the term ‘‘idealism’’ is ‘‘most misleading when applied 
to Greek philosophy,’’ I suppose I may quite safely and unhesi- 
tatingly point out that it is most misleading to say that Aristotle 
made ‘‘an attack on sensationalism or subjective idealism’’ (p. 162). 

The great advantage in studying the ancients resides precisely in 
the fact that they are ancient. Although they were confronted with 
substantially the same universe as we, they did not see in it the same 
problems, or, when they did, then not in quite the same way. If we 
ean by studying them recapture their thought in their own terms, 
we stand in a fair way of gaining something from our study. All 
value in historical study springs quite simply from the fact that pe- 
riods do differ; and in philosophy this difference is most character- 
istically registered in the terms employed. As long as we find it 
easier or necessary to explain an ancient system of thought in our 
terms, I think we may quite truly and generally say that we do not 
thoroughly understand the system we seek thus to explain; or, un- 
derstanding it, we are bound to introduce confusion in this way. 
When we bring the ancients up to date they lose their valte while 
we lose their meaning. 

All this goes back to one fundamental point which I think it is 
not out of place to recall here. That is, that there is a great differ- 
ence between what a man says and what he thinks; and a man’s 
philosophy is what he thinks and not what he says. According te 
this, Professor Ross has not in any way given what he promises in his 
Preface, viz., ‘‘an account of the main features of his [ Aristotle’s] 
philosophy as it stands before us in his works’’ (p. v). Professor 
Ross has, rather, recounted the main features of his works, which is 
a totally different matter. To get the main features of Aristotle’s, 
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as of any one’s philosophy, it is necessary to.synthesize, to interpret 
in some vital way what we are told, and no mere textual analysis 
will ever give us that. When we understand what a philosopher 
thought, then we also know why he said what he did say; but when 
we only know what he said, we do not thereby come into a knowledge 
of what he thought. 

Whoever wants to learn what Aristotle thought will, I am afraid, 
not get very much direct help from Professor Ross’s Aristotle. But 
indirectly he will gain considerable aid because he will have before 
him what Aristotle said in form that will make such a vital interpre- 
tation much easier to accomplish. The material one has to wrestle 
with is so well organized that all one’s energy ean be enlisted for the 
main conquest. This is, I think, the value of the book and Professor 
Ross is to be heartily thanked for writing it, for it is something 
which, with so textually impossible an author as Aristotle, was 
greatly needed to be done. No one was better able to do this piece 
of arduous and trying work than Professor Ross. And he has on the 
whole done it, I think, as well as it ean be done. 


JOSEPH RATNER. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF New YorRK. 


The Field of Philosophy. Josepu A. LetauTon. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. 1923. (Definitive Edition.) Pp. X + 584 

The first edition of this book received notice in this JouRNAL in 
1920. The edition now issued is so thoroughly recast and so largely 
added to that it is almost a new book. The volume as it first ap- 
peared had 414 pages; in this its ‘‘definitive’’ form, there are 584 
pages, each of a larger size. Three elaborate chapters dealing with 
contemporary philosophy have been inserted in the middle, while a 
chapter on the fundamental concepts of metaphysics which proved 
too difficult for the introductory student has been omitted. The 
order of treatment has in many eases been changed, and the book 
as it now stands is in three parts, the first sketching the development 
of Greek and medieval thought, the second attempting the same for 
the modern period, and the third, which is the longest, dealing partly 
with such traditional problems as are left from the historical treat- 
ment and partly with the various disciplines of the philosophic field. 
The whole is prefaced by a new introduction on ‘‘ Philosophy and the 
Crisis in Civilization’’ which is a spirited and persuasive appeal for 
the philosophie life. 

The virtues and defects of the work lie very close together. In 
the first place, it is quite extraordinarily comprehensive ; so much so 
that a very advanced student might find it profitable reading. The 
history of philosophy presented in the first two parts of the book does 
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not pretend to be more than an introductory sketch, but the essential 
things have been so discerningly chosen and compactly put that the 
account seems singularly complete just as it is. Even the conflicts 
between contemporary schools have been quite fully dealt with; 
Bergson, James, Dewey, the neo-realists, and the critical realists are 
all understandingly presented. In setting out to cover the whole 
‘field of philosophy,’’ the writer has assigned himself an immense 
task, and considering at once its magnitude and his limitations in 
space, he has performed it with surprising success. 

So ambitious an attempt was sure to have its difficulties, and jn 
this case some of them seem essentially insurmountable. Professor 
Leighton does not feel that either a historical or a constructive treat- 
ment is by itself an adequate introduction, so he attempts in this 
volume to offer both. The result is that the mass of matter is over. 
whelming, far in excess of what a student could cover in the ordinary 
introductory course. It is true that this difficulty may be met in 
ereat degree by the simple process of omission; either the history or 
the systematic statement may be made the basis of study and the rest 
elided. But this would not wholly solve the problem, since in ecover- 
ing so great a field, the author has been driven to marked compres- 
sion of statement; and this, while it may inspire nothing but grati- 
tude in the more experienced reader, makes the text difficult reading 
for the beginner. Not, of course, that difficulty is to be eschewed; 
but it does seem to be the case that the conclusions of the philosophers 
are apt to seem eryptie and somewhat arbitrary to the beginner u- 
less argued out with a fullness of illustration and detail which in 0 
compact a work as this would scarcely be possible. 

Another difficulty in such an enterprise is to keep the various 
parts in seale. No two critics, perhaps, would agree as to the rela- 
tive importance of the different divisions of philosophy, so in this 
regard one can ill afford to be dogmatic. The book on the whole 
seems well proportioned. Nevertheless, to give more space to Berg- 
son than to the whole field of Ethics and Social Philosophy, and to 
give one page to the philosophy of religion while devoting twenty- 
five to the philosophy of history is certainly to transvalue the ordin- 
ary values assigned to these fields. 

The ideal use, one feels, for such a work as this is neither as 4 
text-book for the beginner nor as a book of reference for the i- 
itiated, but as a work of first aid to any student who, having passed 
the preliminaries, wishes to orient himself in the confusing and in- 
terminable forest of philosophical theories. For this specific put 
pose the work would be most valuable; indeed, I know of no equal 
in the field. 

BranD BiLANSHARD. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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Irréels: Pierre Janet. Les Centres Psychiques Sous-corticaux 
Paléencephaliques: Francois Naville. L’Effet Dynamique des Sen- 
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Study of Animal Drives: F. A. Moss. The Effect of Training on 
Individual Differences: H. B. Reed. A Study on the Measurement 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received from the University of Madras a book by A. S. 
Woodburne, Professor of Psychology in the Madras Christian College, 
entitled Psychological Tests of Mental Abilities. It comprises ten 
lectures given at the University from December, 1922, to January, 
1923, at the request of the Board of Studies and Teaching, in order 
that the teachers of India might be fully informed of the history and 
progress of mental testing in view of the introduction of the tests 
in certain schools. This purpose is admirably accomplished by the 
author. He gives a competent account both of the history of the sub- 
ject and of the more recent experiments in mental testing, especially 
in America. The book is important, not so much as a fresh contribu- 
tion to the subject, as an interesting exposition of it to an audience in 
India. 


Professor C. J. Ducasse of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
has been promoted to an Associate Professorship in Philosophy. 
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